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SYSTEM FOR DETECTlOiN OF ASYNCHRONOUS PACKET RATES AND 
MAINTENANCE OF MAXIMUM THEORETICAL PACKET RATE 



Field of the Invention 

This invention relates to systems, and particularly multiple chip devices, for the handling of 
data in the form of data packets which are separated by inter-packet gaps and are caused to 
proceed at a local clock rate and particularly to systems wherein data packets are transferred 
from one clock regime to another, as for example between one ASIC (application specific 
integrated circuit) and another. The invention also relates to the maintenance of a maximum 
theoretical rate of transmission of packets by the addition and removal of non-packet words 
(usually idle or preamble bytes). 

Background to the Invention 

Packet handling devices, such as switches (both bridges and routers) repeater, hubs and the 
like are well known in the art of communication systems which employ data packets, such as 
Ethernet packets, for the conveyance of data from user to user. It is now customary to realise 
complex devices in the form of a multiplicity of interconnected 'chips' i.e. application 
specific integrated circuits which typically embody the physical layer devices (PHYs), media 
access control (MAC) devices, look-up engines, control registers and some, though not 
usually all, memory for the temporary storage of packets in the interval between the reception 
of packets by the device and their dispatch from a port or ports of the device. The invention is 
generally applicable in circumstances where a given device is constituted by more than one 
application specific integrated circuit. 

In most packet-based communication systems, the data stream comprises packet data and 
words (usually bytes) which are of practical necessity but do not comprise message 
information. For example, in current Ethernet systems, there is a prescribed inter-packet gap 
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constituted by 12 bytes, followed by 7 bytes of a 'preamble' and a 'start of frame delimiter' 
(SFD) byte (a total of 20 bytes), followed by the packet itself The maximum theoretical 
packet rate is achieved when transmitting minimum-sized packets with a minimum allowed 
inter-packet spacing. The present invention concerns the maintenance of such a rate 
notwithstanding slight discrepancies in controlling clocks, for example between a media 
access control (MAC) device in one chip and a physical layer device (PHY) in a different 
chip which has its own crystal-controlled clock source. 

It is obvious that a single device constituted by a plurality of ASICs should have in common a 
high precision clock frequency. In practice ASICs of this general nature require a set or suite 
of clock frequencies derived from or related to a master or top rate clock frequency. As a 
practical matter, different ASICs commonly have their own respective clock signal generating 
circuits and although theoretically the clock frequencies should be exactly the same, in 
practice there are small variations. This arises in particular when two such clock signals are 
derived from different crystal sources designed to have the same nominal frequency. In a 
system where there are or may be significant differences between clock frequencies on 
respective ASICs, it is necessary to employ at, for example, the receiving end of a link 
between ASICs an elasticity buffer into which data packets received over the link are written, 
usually one byte at a time, and read out at the local clock rate. 

The present invention more particularly concerns operation wherein two adjacent clock 
domains have only slightly different clock frequencies, the difference being for example less 
than a few hundred parts per million. 

If the clock in the receiving chip (e.g. the kHY) is slightly slower than that in the source (e.g. 
the MAC) there is significant danger thatXthe 'elasticity buffer' will be overrun. Various 
expedients to avert this danger, on the assumption that the proximity of the danger can be 
detected. Those which involve discarding whode packets are unsuitable for high performance 
systems and those which rely on high and lowVvatermarks of a FIFO tend to require large 



FIFO's and unnecessary coniblexity. It is also possible to discard preamble bytes but by itself 
this is an inappropriate solutioV because some devices in the network may require the flill 
complement of preamble bytes fo\ correct operation. 

Summary^ of the Invention 

A feature of the invention concerns the detection of small differences between clock 
frequencies employing an elasticity\buffer have a write process controlled by one clock and a 
read process controlled by a second \lock. According to one aspect of the invention a buffer 
having a minimal number, and more particularly five recycling storage locations is employed 
to detect small differences in clock rate^and to generate a res^^chromsation^c^^ which 
may indicate a need to discard a byte (from a preamble or inter-packet gap). 

In a further aspect of the invention the resynchronisation command is employed to cause at an 
earlier stage (e.g. a MAC chip) the insertion of an extra preamble or idle byte pertinent to an 
inter-packet gap. The detection of the inserted byte may initiate the resynchronisation of the 
elasticity buffer and the subsequent discarding of the inserted byte. 

Further features of the invention will be apparent from the following detailed description with 
references to the accompanying drawings. 

Brief Description of the Drawings 

Figure 1 is a schematic representation of a minimal elasticity buffer employed to detect minor 
variations in clock frequencies. 



Figure 2 is schematic diagram of an interface between application specific integrated circuits, 
employing an elasticity buffer as described with reference to Figure 1. 



Figure 3 is a diagram illustrating the operation of the elasticity buffer. 
Detailed Description 

Figure 1 of the drawings illustrates part of an interface between two domains, , which have 
nominally identical clock frequencies which in practice may vary slightly, the range of 
variation being in the present invention not more than a few hundred parts per million. 

The interface 10 shown in Figure 1 has an input link, typically a multiplicity of lines on which 
for a given clock cycle the respective bits of a byte are transmitted, for example as described 
in published British patent applications numbers 2336074 and 2336075. As described in 
those earlier applications the eight data lines may be accompanied by a ninth or control line 
which may be employed for phase alignment of the signals on the various data lines. 

It is presumed that data from a first ASIC (e.g. a MAC) is transmitted by a set of lines 1 1 in 
parallel form and successive bytes are stored in successive locations a, b, c, d and e of an 
elasticity buffer 12, being read out also in a cyclic fashion on data lines 13. Writing of input 
packets into the elasticity buffer is controlled by a write pointer 14, i.e. a set of signals which 
determine which location is selected for writing the byte, under the control of a write pointer 
generator 15 itself clocked by a clock in domain A. Bytes are read out from the elasticity 
buffer 12 in a cyclic sequence by means of a pointer 16 produced by a read pointer generator 
17 controlled by a clock in domain B. The domain for clock A is termed herein the write 
clock domain whereas the domain for clock B is termed herein read clock domain. The write 
clock domain will be that pertaining to the ASIC from which the data has come and the read 
clock domain will be that of the ASIC which includes, or receives data from, the elasticity 
buffer 12. 

The read clock domain includes a slip-detect circuit 18 which responds to the pointers 14 and 
16 to determine the state of relative synchronism of the write clock and the read clock. 



A five-deep elasticity buffer represents the smallest feasible buffer in the presence of jitter 
and small variation in the clock rate. Correct synchronised operation of the buffer requires the 
write pointer to be, for example, loading location a while the read pointer unloads location 
If read pointer is unloading location c or e in the same cycle as location a is loaded then jitter 
is present and the read clock is early and late relative to the write clock respectively. If it 
unloads location a, in the same cycle as location a is loaded, then synchronisation is required, 
the read clock being too early. If read clock unloads location h in the same cycle as location a 
is loaded, the read clock is too late and resychronisation is needed. 

It would be possible to employ an elasticity buffer with even fewer locations, specifically 
three, if corruption of the data stream were tolerable. 

Figure 3 illustrates (i) the write pointer (which toggles in sync with its controlling clock) and 
the positions of the write pointer for a succession of cycles of the write pointer clock (ii) the 
variation of an extra bit (wr3) of the write pointer (iii) the variation of three bits of the write 
pointer, (iv) the read pointer (which toggles in sync with its controlling clock) and (v) the 
significance of the various positions of the read pointer for the various positions of the write 
pointer. The extra bit is added to the 'count of five' write counter, which effectively counts to 
ten. 

The block 18 compares, in the read clock domain, three bits_of the read pointer with a single 
(synchronised) bit of the write pointer. These are sufficient to generate a signal indicating the 
occurrence of the positions that anticipate a need for the buffer to resynchronise, the read 
pointer relative to the write pointer and to cause discard of the byte. The toggle of the upper 
(wr3) bit will indicate an exact position of the write pointer once every five cycles, which is 
sufficiently frequent to provide an opportunity to resynchronise during a preamble (eight 
clock cycles) or an IPG gap (twelve clock cycles). The use of this single write bit means that 
only one bit has to cross the boundary between clock domains. It would be possible to 



perform the comparison in the write clock domain, employing the most significant bit of the 
read pointer and three bits of the write pointer, performing resynchronisation by controlling 
the write pointer, leaving the read pointer free running. 

Figure 2 represents a system in which the subsystem 10 shown in Figure 1 is employed in the 
maintenance of a maximum packet rate. A first ASIC 21 (e.g. a MAC) includes a system 
memory 23 and a memory control 24. Packet are read out from system memory at a rate 
determined by the clock frequency in clock domain A and conveyed by means of link 25 to 
ASIC 22 (e.g. a PHY). Such packets are received by the elasticity buffer 12 (Figure 1), being 
written into and read out of the buffer as described with reference to Figure 1. 

Figure 2 includes a packet monitor and control block 25 which is coupled across the clock 
domains to MAC 24 by means of a line 26. This line carries a one bit 'AddOneldle' signal 
that toggles (i.e. changes from 0 to 1 or 1 to 0) when the MAC is instructed to add an idle 
byte to the data stream on line 1 1. The block 25 receives a signal 'ResyncAddDone' from 
subsystem 10, indicating that the buffer 12 has performed a resynchronisation and added an 
idle (by reading the same location twice). This signal is intended only for monitoring 
purposes. Block 25 receives a signal 'ResyncDropRqst' indicating that the buffer should 
discard a byte (by moving on two locations instead of one). In response to this signal block 
25 toggles the signal on line 26. Block 25 also receives a signal (for monitoring purposes) 
denoted 'ResyncDropDone' when the buffer has discarded a byte. 

The PHY also monitors for an indication (explained below) of the extra byte which has been 
added to the data stream by MAC 24 and in response to that indication causes the 
resynchronisation of the read pointer to drop the relevant byte. 

The operation of the system is based on (a) the monitoring of the phase relationship of the 
read clock and write clock in terms of the positions of the read and write pointer; (b) the 
signalling by the slip detector (18) of the need to resynchronise; (c) the signalling of the 



upstream device to insert an extra byte; and (d) the detection of the extra byte and the 
consequential discard of the byte by the resynchronisation of the read pointer. In this manner 
the discrepancy between the clocks is compensated by an operation which will cause discard 
of a byte but an additional byte is inserted in anticipation of the discard. 

One advantage of the invention is that the anticipation of the need to drop a byte allows the 
transmitter, in this example the MAC chip, sufficient time to prepare for and effect the 
insertion of the compensatory byte, at a position which is at the choice of the designer. The 
maximum time that the transmitter can delay in inserting the byte is a function of the 
difference in clock frequencies, the packet sizes and the size of the elastic buffer. In practice 
there are likely to be two or three packet times available. 

In more detail, in the present example, the receiver, that is to say the PHY by monitoring the 
progression and the positional phase relationship of the read and write pointers will detect the 
need to resynchronise, particularly by advancing the read pointer by two locations, in a way 
that will have the effect of dropping a byte. In consequence, as indicated above, the 
'AddOneldle' signal is toggled. Although it would be possible to adopt some other form of 
indication, for example by sending a signal which is active high and deasserting that signal on 
reception of an acknowledgement from the transmitting MAC, the advantage of toggling the 
'AddOneldle' signal is that it is simple and it is not dependent on any circuitry which has to 
produce, for example, a signal which is long enough to be detected in a different clock 
domain. 

The transmitter, the MAC 24, responds to the toggling of the 'AddOneldle' signal and, in a 
manner which is simple in itself, increases the number of bytes between data portions of 
packets. In an Ethernet system wherein the inter-packet gap is 12 bytes, the inter-packet gap 
may be increased to 13 bytes. Alternatively, the preamble may be increased from 7 to 8 bytes. 
A MAC device may for example perform this insertion as part of the read out process of 
packet data from the system memory 23. 



It is desirable for the MAC to indicate the existence and preferably the location of the added 
byte. This may be performed by any one of a variety of techniques. It could simply add a 
signal which is coded as a 'extra byte' signal, so that it is recognisable as a superfluous byte 

just as- an ' idle, byte is_ so recognised Alternatively, it could enco.de such information with 

other packet control signals so that a 'extra byte tag' is aligned with the specific byte 
involved. The interfaces which are described in the aforementioned patent applications 
provide a control line in parallel with a multiplicity of data lines and the extra byte identifier 
may be carried on such a control line if desired. As a further alternative, the packet itself may 
be tagged in its header to indicate that it is preceded by a preamble of more than the usual 
length. 

Finally, the PHY notes the 'extra byte' or the control code or tag indicating it, and as it 
extracts bytes from the elasticity buffer moves (by means of resync circuit 20) the read 
pointer one position away from the direction of the write pointer, thereby dropping or 
discarding the required byte. The extra byte may be detected by appropriate control logic in 
the elasticity buffer, which logic is in a state awaiting the extra byte, because it has asserted 
'ResyncDropRqstV The byte is dropped by the resynchronising of the elasticity buffer and the 
signal 'ResyncDropDone' is toggled to indicate that the byte has been dropped. 

The net effect is that the packet rate is identical to that produced by an ideal transmitter 
operating at the clock frequency of the PHY chip, at the maximum theoretical rate within the 
tolerance allowed. 

When the PHY crystal is slightly faster than the MAC crystal, that is to say the signal in clock 
domain B is shghtly faster than the signal in clock domain A, there is no need for the PHY to 
communicate with the MAC. The elastic buffer itself may detect when it is close to the point 
where the read pointer catches up on the write pointer, that is to say within one location of it, 
and that may be used during, for example, the inter-packet gap, to cause the reading of the 
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same location twice, which will effectively add an idle byte while resynchronising the read 
pointer. 
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